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CHAPTER XV. CHARING CROSS, 

Lucy THORNE did not quite know the 
Rector after all. He had not been in the 
train five minutes before she had dis- 
appeared from his mind as a human being, 
and he only remembered the expression 
of her strong face as she said: ‘‘ He has 
taken a revolver.” 

Oa the way to London he was worried 
by many and distracting thoughts. To 
begin with, this sort of precipitate action 
was quite unlike him, and as soon as the 
first impulse was over, doubts and scruples 


} began to crowd into the field. Why had 


he led that good woman to suppose that 
he would or could bring her brother back ? 
Most likely he would not find him—he 
might go from Victoria, or from Cannon 
Street, with the reasonable idea of throwing 
his family off the scent. And if he was 
found, why should he consent to come 
back? The Rector had no hold over him 
of any kind; he did not even know him 
as his parish priest. It was not, as far as 
one knew at present, a matter for the 
police, and therefore the Rector had no 
force, either moral or physical, to rely 
upon for help. Why was he starting off 
on such a wild goose chase? Then came 
back the remembrance of all Lucy Thorne 
had said and looked; of her half-veiled 
reproaches of Poppy Latimer; of those 
words, ‘He has taken a revolver.” The 
uneasiness which seized again and again 
on Mr. Cantillon’s mind, as he thought 
over all that, pushed him still irresistibly 





in the direction in which the train was 
taking him. ‘ Not mad, but miserable !” 
Poor fellow! And then there was the 
possibility, which had had a great deal to 
do with these sudden resolutions, that 
Poppy and her aunt might be spared 
some very serious annoyance if the 
young man’s journey could be stopped. 
Why was he going back to Switzerland, 
if not to see her again ! 

Sitting in his comfortable corner, the 
Rector felt rather like a child who had 
undertaken to stop a locomotive engine, 
so unequal did he think himself, in these 
cooler moments, to encountering a human 
creature wild with love and despair. Yet, 
in these same cooler moments, though he 
called himself foolish and presumptuous 
for trying to interfere, the only alternative 
course still seemed impossible. He could 
not, that afternoon, have walked quietly 
back across the fields to his house; leaving 
Miss Thorne with nothing but sage words 
to comfort her; strolling up the garden, 
with small attentions.to his flowers by 
the way; sitting down with Fanny’s picture 
in the study; eating a peaceful dinner ; 
reading an interesting book; going to bed 
with a comfortable, if rather sleepy 
conscience ; while all the time that young 
man was tearing back to Switzsrland, 
with a revolver in his pocket, and heaven 
knows what wild ideas in his head. 

No ; it was a case in which the shepherd 
must go after the strayed sheep. And yet 
— “Useless, perfectly useless — uncom- 
fortable and absurd,” the poor Rector 
muttered. ‘If I catch him, which is not 
likely, he will ask me what right I have 
to interfere.” 

And yet—to return to the child and the 
engine —a good deal may be done by 
waving a red flag. In short, the whole 
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question resolved itself into “Shall I 
catch him?” only to appear once more 
in all its separate elements, with an 
argument on every point, which lasted 
till the Rector arrived at Paddington. 

He was not surprised at himself, though 
conflicts of this kind always disturbed and 
saddened him. He had never flattered 
himself that he possessed a decided or a 
courageous character. If he had, Fanny 
Latimer would have been his wife years 
ago. He always looked about him too 
much before taking an irrevocable step, 
and was naturally afraid of any sort of 
violent action. A quarrel, all his life, had 
been to him an impossibility. He would 
have been like the second of those dear 
old hermits in the story, who, when his 
brother wished, for the sake of experience, 
to teach him and himself how to quarrel 
for a stone, could find nothing to say but 
“Tf it be yours, then take it.” At the 
same time it must be added that indolence 
of spirit had much more to do with Henry 
Cantillon’s meekness than timidity. 

He disliked London, and as he drove in 
his cab through streets beautiful with sun- 
set, full of lovely effects of gold and purple 
mistiness which he was too much occupied 
to see, the futility of his mission impressed 
{| itself upon him more and more. Certainly 
he had been a ridiculous person to dream 
of catching one special young man in 
London. Such a thought could never 
have been born, except in the deepest 
depths of a rural country, in absolutely 
bucolic minds like poor Miss Thorne’s and 
his own. 

“Charing Cross! Now for two hours 
of noisy, interminable waiting, with a dead 
failure at the end of it.” 

As he stepped out of the cab, Geoffrey 
Thorne, with a small bag in his hand, 
walked into the station before him. 

“Oh! Stop him !” exclaimed the Rector. 

He did not speak very loud, but loud 
enough to make the cabman stare, to make 
a policeman advance two steps, to make 
a porter say quickly, “Which was the 
gentleman you wanted stopped, sir?” 

All his life the delicate and thoughtful 
Oxford don had been loved by cabmen, by 
porters, by guards, by all those men who 
have been taught by long experience to 
“know a gentleman when they see him.” 
The Rector saw that Geoffrey Thorne could 
be caught in a moment if he wished it, 
But he had hardly spoken when he re- 
membered that, whatever happened, a scene 
in Charing Cross station must be avoided. 





Why, the thing might get into the papers. 
The very slightest danger of such a mis- 
fortune, though it made him tremble at 
his own thoughtlessness, filled him with 
calmness and presence of mind. He told 
himself that success in this matter might 
be gained by quietness, and certainly in no 
other way. 

“No, no, thank you,” he said to the 
porter. ‘It doesn’t matter. I want to 
speak to him, but I can overtake him 
easily.” 

It was now after half-past six; twilight 
was setting in, and the station was already 
lighted. The Rector’s eyes were confused 
by the dim atmosphere, by the number of 
moving, hurrying figures, among which 
they now vainly looked for Geoffrey. 

“ Perhaps it was not my man after all!” 
he thought. “ And if I do catch him, what 
am I going to say to him? It is certainly 
the most awkward business I ever was 
mixed up in. Ah! there he is again!” 

His wandering eyes had discovered the 
man he took for Geoffrey standing at the 
bookstall, turning over the leaves of a 
book. 

* Baying books! Come! that doesn’t 
look like desperation.” 

As he walked slowly across from his 
stopping-place under the clock, it occurred 
to him for the first time that perhaps Miss 
Thorne might have made a string of mis- 
takes about her brother; that he might, 
after all, have inherited the sturdy good 
sense of his family; that his return to 
Switzerland might be on some artistic 
business of his own, quite unconnected 
with Poppy Latimer; for after all, his 
home had been abroad for some years 
now, and all his chief interests lay 
probably in his art life there. To be 
sure, the revolver! and Mr, Cantillon 
had also the evidence of his own eyes, 
which had been startled by Geoffrey’s face 
in old Mr. Farrant’s parlour. But the 
possibility of such a great misunderstand- 
ing made him walk very cautiously, and 
assume, without knowing it, an extra 
serenity of look and manner. He did 
not wish to appear like a fool in Geoffrey 
Thorne’s eyes. 

The young man answered by a violent 
start, which hardly suggested a very good 
conscience, to “How do you do, Mr. 
Thorne?” softly spoken in quiet tones at 
his elbow. 

It was Geoffrey, no doubt; and he 
looked very pale, ill, and depressed. He 
stared at the Rector at first without 
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knowing him, muttered something in- 
distinct, and then said more clearly, “I 
think you are Mr. Cantillon.” 

“Your parson at home. Not much 
wonder if you did not remember me, 
We were in the same room for a few 
minutes yesterday, and that is all we have 
seen of each other,” 

“Tt is more wonderful that you should 
have known me,” said the young man. 

‘‘T have a good memory for faces, And 
then, you know, I spent many years of my 
life at Oxford, and had a great many 
friends among undergraduates—who were 
all, of course, younger than you. But I 
often miss my friends. There are not 
many young men at Bryans—at least, 
not many that would care for my friend- 
ship. But I like young men—always did. 
And I see you and [ have one taste in 
common, at any rate. I can never resist 
a bookstall. I have missed a train, once 
in my life, because I couldn’t tear myself 
away. ‘Take care you don’t do the same.” 

“No danger,” said Geoffrey, “I am 
going to Paris to-night, and my train does 
not start till 8.15.” 

He stood staring at the books, having 
laid down the volume he had been turning 
over. 

“ Wonderful, in a smoky place like this, 
how they manage to keep the books so 
clean. It does them the greatest credit,” 
said Mr. Cantillon; and his own eyes 
followed Geoffrey’s in a much more in- 
telligent fashion, being drawn by a much 
etronger power. 

There was something even more at- 
tractive, however, in the face and figure 
of the young man himself, expressing a 
depth of weary, stony sadness, which to 
ignorant eyes might have suggested 
indifference. Mr. Cantillon remembered 
vividly the bright face, with its healthy 
tint of reddish brown, and the clear, 
honest, happy eyes, which had been raised 
yesterday from the sketch just begun of 
Maggie Farrant’s face, and the very first 
sight of which had given him a warm 
feeling of kindliness and pleasure. Now 
the eyes were dim, dark, sunken, with 
purple marks under them, the skin seemed 
to have changed colour, becoming both 
sallow and grey, the cheeks had lost their 
healthy look and taken a sudden hollow- 
ness ; the upright shoulders were drooped, 
the head was bent, the voice was tired and 
cold. Turning over books might not 
indeed seem a likely employment for a 
man in despair; but the more Mr, Can- 





tillon studied Geoffrey, the more strongly 
he felt convinced that Miss Thorne had 
made no mistake about her brother. He 
might not be mad, he did not look mad, 
but miserable he certainly was. Such 
misery as could be read in his quiet face 
might very well, to some minds, suggest 
the way of escape that many thousands 
have found irresistible. 

Mr. Cantillon’s own expression grew 
graver as he watched him, Geoffrey did 
not seem to be aware that he was watched, 
or to wonder at all at the strange coinci- 
dence which had brought “his parson” 
to Charing Cross station that evening. 

“Well, now, I suppose,” began the 
Rector, more kindly and more nervously 
than before, “I suppose that you will 
not let these books fascinate you too 
much ; for instance, you won’t forget that 
you must dine before this long journey. 
I have an interested motive,” he added 
hastily. “I am on my way to order my 
own dinner at the restaurant there, and 
it would be very pleasant—very agreeable 
for me—if we were to dine together.” 

“Thank you; I don’t much think I want 
any dinner,” said Geoffrey in a dull voice. 
“T have been knocking about all day, and 
I don’t feel hungry.” 

“Come, come, no good man ever goes 
without his dinner,” said the Rector with 
a sweet smile, “unless it is for the sake 
of the poor, or self-denial, or some good 
reason of that kind, On most days of the 
year a man’s duty is to keep himself in 
working order. That is your duty this 
evening, Mr. Thorne. Now look here. If 
I go in and order dinner for us both, will 
you promise me to come and eat it?” 

Geoffrey stared at him. A little wonder 
began to awake in his dreary soul; wonder 
at the Rector’s extraordinary friendliness, 
not yet at the still stranger fact of his 
being there at all, Some men in Geoffrey’s 
position might have felt bored and angry. 
Why could not the tiresome old fellow 
leave them alone? Geoffrey had no thought 
of this kind. Mr. Cantillon had been able 
to read into the depths of a character 
whose foundation was sweetness. 

‘You are very kind,” he said dreamily. 

He was going on to repeat that he 
wanted nothing, but the Rector interrupted 
him hurriedly. 

“ Not at all, I’m lonely, I’m sociable ; 
I want a companion. Only tell me—shall 
I find you here when I come back ?” 

“ All right, sir, I'll look out for you,” 
said the young man more naturally; and 
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the Rector, with perfect confidence in his 
word, walked quickly away. 

During the few minutes of his absence 
Geoffrey paced up and down near the 
bookstall, still thinking with wonder of 
the kindness which made these last hours 
of waiting a little more bearable. He 
felt so dull, so heavy, so tired ; the sharp 
edge of his pain was wearing off, but the 
weight of it was more intolerable than 
ever. He thought, as people generally do, 
that no one had ever suffered quite such 
pain before. He did not blame her; that 
had been settled yesterday in the woods 
where those afternoon and evening hours 
had been spent, before he knew what to 
do, before the whole past and present and 
future lay clear before him. One could 
not lie for ever on one’s face in dead 
leaves, if life was to goon at all. So he 
wandered home late in the evening, and 
escaped his family fairly well, and then 
lay awake all night thinking what he 
should do, but could not decide on the 
very best thing till after breakfast in the 
garden. Then it was easy to give them all 
the slip, to start off by the next train to 
London, and wait about till evening, for 
there was no Club train in those days. 
And now, without knowing it, he was 
weak and exhausted from hunger, for he 
had eaten nothing worth mentioning since 
their early dinner at the farm the day 
before. 

When the Rector came back, Geoffrey 
followed him quite meekly into the res- 
taurant, and took his place opposite to 
him in one of the compartments at the end 
of the room, which had been prepared for 
them. 

He looked across the table at the Rector 
eating his soup, and as his own brain was 
a little strengthened by food, he found 
himself wondering why Lucy in her letters 
had never told him what a beautiful face 
Mr. Cantillon had, or how charming his 
manners were, or how he gave one, as very 
few men do, the impression of perfect 
refinement of nature, as well as perfect 
cultivation. 

The Rector himself, who was not too 
happy or too nervous to enjoy his dinner— 
he had ordered the best the restaurant 
could supply—watched, without seeming 
to do so, a certain life, a certain interest in 
outward things returning to the deep 
hazel eyes that now looked at him with a 
little curiosity. He gave no credit to 
himself, but all to poor Gecfirey’s dinner ; 
this was no distress to his gentle philo- 





sophy. He talked to him about ordinary 
things—politics, his father’s farming, the 
beauties of Oxford—and the young man 
answered with fair intelligence, though 
slowly and with an effort. 

“ And that revolver! Which pocket is 
it in?” thought the astute Rector as he 
watched his captive. “I hope we may 
get through this crisis without help from 
that little infernal machine, my dear fellow !” 

Presently he asked Geoffrey if he pre- 
ferred figure to landscape painting. 

“Yes, I think I do,” the young man 
answered. “I believe I should, that is. 
But the study is a much more serious 
matter, you know, and I could never very 
well afford models. So I gave up the 
thought of figure many years ago. Yes, of 
course, it is more interesting. Anything 
human must be.” 

He looked down suddenly, as if he had 
received a sudden stab of pain. It was 
the remembrance of something that Poppy 
had said to him that moonlight evening in 
the orchard at Herzheim. 

Mr. Cantillon saw that a sore place had 
been touched, he did not quite know how. 
Bat, after all, this must happen over and 
over again if he was to gain his point and 
stop this journey. Tho time was slipping 
by, too, and be did not see his way more 
clearly than at first. 

“But you have painted portraits?” he 
said. ‘That likeness of Miss Farrant—it 
struck me as being cleverly begun. I think 
you will make a nice thing of that.” 

“Do yout” said Gecfirey wearily. 
**No—I have tried a few sketches of 
heads, but never succeeded in anything— 
never satisfied myself. I don’t suppose 
that will ever be finished.” 

“‘T hope so,” said the Rector. “It isa 
pretty face, and will make a pretty picture. 
Of course I am ignorant, but it seemed 
to me that you had already caught the 
general effect, and very cleverly. A soft, 
pretty head, rather foreign-looking. The 
complexion and hair are certainly foreign. 
They are singuiar people. You don’t know 
them very well, I suppose?” 

“No,” said Geoffrey; “I used to see 
them sometimes, years ago. Mr. Farrant 
is a queer old man. He is pictureeque. 
He would make a fine portrait.” 

“TI doubt if he would allow himself to 
be painted,” said the Rectcr. ‘Now, 
Miss Maggie enjoys it, and he enjoys it 
for her, He was quite disappointed yester- 
day, I think, when you went off in such a 
hurry.” 
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‘Was he?” said Geoffrey. He added, 
after a pause: “It always seems to me 
strange that he should be a clergyman.” 

“Very strange. I believe he was a 
tradesman’s son—a clever lad, and they 
sent him to Cambridge. I don’t mean 
that there was anything strange in that— 
the instances are many—but I always 
fancy that it would have been more 
natural for a man of his harsh and curious 
character to turn to the law, or science— 
anything in fact but the Church. How- 
ever, in his day, it was the easiest way a 
clever man had to advancement. Not 
that he profited by it. I believe after his 
marriage he took a small parish in the 
Fens, but always disliked parish work, 
and gave it up as soon as his father died 
and left him some money. He had an 
only son, who was very wild, married 
badly and died young. The wife and the 
daughter-in-law both died, and after that 
my predecessor came to the rescue, you 
know—poor old Mr. Martin—and installed 
him and his books and his grandchild in 
Bryans Rectory. They were college friends. 
Mr. Martin was something of an oddity : 
but you know more about that than I do,” 

“He was, indeed,” said Geoffrey. 

Mr. Cantillon’s gentle voice fascinated 
him. The annoyance of his first allusion 
to the girl’s portrait seemed to be softly 
brushed away by these reminiscences, and 
Geoffrey, looking more like himself, forgot 
his own trouble so far as to tell one or two 
funny stories of his father’s adventures 
with the old Rector when rates or sub- 
scriptions had to be collected. Mr. Can- 
tillon listened with a smile. He had heard 
the stories before from William Thorne 
himself, who delighted in telling them, 
but he did not think it necessary to con- 
fess that. 

At last, when dinner was quite done, 
when Geoffrey’s eyes were a little brighter, 
and a tinge of colour had come back to his 
brown face, and he had smiled more than 
once, even almost laughed, over the old 
parish tales, and his first surprise at Mr. 
Cantillon’s kindness had settled down into 
a strong and genuine liking for him; 
when the Rector, seeing all this, began to 
think that the time was come for speaking 
seriously, he was seized and vanquished 
by a sudden fit of nervous hesitation. It 
seemed now that he could have spoken 
better at first, when the atmosphere was 
tragical and the situation strained. It 
was certainly more difficult now that 
Geoffrey Thorne had lost some of the out- 





ward appearance of trouble, and looked 
and spoke more like an ordinary young 
man, The Rector’s heart seemed to be 
beating in his throat—he was as nervous 
as a girl, He turned so pale that Gecifrey, 
looking at him with interest, bent suddenly 
forward with eager eyes and said: “I beg 
your pardon, you don’t feel ill?” 

“No, no; many thanks!” said the 
Rector, smiling, and instantly recovering 
himself, ‘This room may be rather hot, 
perhaps.” 

“It is awfully hot. Shall we go out- 
side?” said Gaoffcey. ‘It must be nearly 
time for me to get my ticket,” 

“Wait a minute. I must have the bill.” 

Geoffrey was really annoyed when he 
found that the Rector considered the bill 
entirely his affair. But something in the 
elder man’s manner prevented much dis- 
pute, and in answer to Geoffrey’s remarks 
as they went out, he said: “Iasked you 
to dine with me, I only wish it had been 
at Bryans; but that is to come.” 

He walked along the platform very 
slowly. Geoffrey, now thinking more of 
him than of himself, glanced at him with 
a little anxiety, and suddenly, for the first 
time, began to wonder where he might be 
going. Did he, too, want a ticket for the 
Continental train? If that was the caso, 
Gaoffrey did not know whether to be glad 
or sorry. His feelings would hardly have 
been a riddle in the case of any one else, 
but the Rector’s conquest of his new friend 
was fast becoming complete. 





THE PENALTIES OF GREATNESS. 

THERE is one thing on which we may 
congratulate ourselves—we who are little 
—we have escaped the penalties of great- 
ness, That is something. We at least 
may call our souls our own. We may 
have a taste for onions, raw, or fried, or 
baked, or boiled, or anyhow, and yet the 
world shall not wonder at the groseness of 
our appetites. I saw in an Australian 
journal the other day that a certain Eng- 
lish actress has a taste for porter. We 
may thank our stars, we little ones, that 
the fact of our having a taste for porter is 
not flashed round the electric girdles of the 
globe. Smith, who passes his days soaking 
at the bar of the “Tippler’s Tryst,” may 
congratulate himself that he belongs to the 
family of the unknown Smiths. Nobody 
cares how much he soaks, except his wife 
and family. Smith cares nothing for what 
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they think. Here, in a French paper lying 
at my side, is recorded the fact that a 
well-known politician is compelled to wear 
a particular kind of boot, owing to a 
peculiarly troublesome corn which he has 
on his big toe. Great Harry! Think if 
the eyes of the world—those million Argus 
eyes—were on the corn on my big toe! 

Greatness is a thing which has to be 
paid for; and the bill which has to be 
paid is a bill which continually needs 
repaying. The debtor can never liquidate 
it once and once for all; never, either 
living or dead. It is hard to become 
eminent ; it is harder still to keep eminent 
when you are eminent. A man who 
becomes great in any walk of life forfeits 
the birthright of every Englishman—he 
ceases to be free. It is possible that he 
may become little again; it is probable, 
indeed, that he will. Few men continue 
great their whole lives long; but in spite 
of his return to the ranks of the little, 
years, nay, centuries afterwards, some one 
will claim the right to make a meal off 
him because he once was great. Though 
he be an Egyptian mummy his account 
shall still be running! The man who, 
while the breath is still in his body, 
becomes great, is no longer able to live his 
own life. He becomes sport for the 
hounds. They follow him, not only to his 
death, but long afterwards—through the 
ages! Think of that, ye failures, and give 
thanks ! 

A great poet, weighted with the weight 
of years, seeks solitude in a remote part of 
the country, desirous to live his own life 
—what is left of it. But the world will 
not let him if it can help it. His most 
ardent admirers are those who take the 
most frequent shots at him; they come 
thousands of miles to do ft. They cannot 
let him alone. Immortal fame is to them 
what honey is to bees—they must cluster 
round to take a bite at it. A great philo- 
sopher has to seek refuge in boarding- 
houses under an alias; but still they chivy 
him, Some one detects the likeness, and 
again the hounds are on his track. Artist, 
author, actor, singer, inventor, politician— 
become a remarkable person of any sort 
and you will have a remarkable time of it. 
Even quite third-rate people have remark- 
able times ; what sort of times must the 
truly great ones have? If you desire to 
win your way in literature you must do 
something else besides write—a great deal 
more, Some journals, of declared high 
standing, are beginning to make a rule of 





publishing certain matter not only over 
the signature of the author but under his 
portrait. It is no good sending work 
to them, however good, unless you are 
prepared to make your features public 
property. You will receive applications 
for a few “ biographical details.” The ap- 
plicant will resent it if you decline, and if 
you have baulked his desire to construct a 
“par” at your expense, will, possibly, ex- 
press his sense of your “ discourtesy” in 
good clear print. He will be safe to “bag” 
you either way. You will receive requests 
for your autograph from persons whom you 
do not know, and do not want to know. 
If you do not send it they will be amazed. 
They “ enclosed” a stamped and addressed 
envelope and a blank sheet of paper. Do 
you want a pen and ink as well? Every- 
body sends his autograph nowadays. The 
great Blank sends his — always, to every 
one. The impertinence of such a nobody 
as you declining ! 

Bat these are but the minor worries of 
the third or the fourth-rate man, the actor 
at twenty pounds a week, or the author of 
the latest shilling dreadful. They are 
nothing to the worries of the truly great. 
The more eminent the man the less his 
personal freedom. There is, to my mind, 
something not altogether satisfactory in 
the contemplation of that plain truth, It 
is as though we set up a god and placed 
him on a lofty pinnacle, and set him apart 
and kept him there. How much better off 
are we little ones in the green pastures far 
beneath ! 

Think, for instance, of the things which 
we can do, and which, say, Mr. Gladstone 
or the Marquis of Salisbury cannot. We 
may take a hand at penny nap every night 
of our lives, or even shilling nap, if we 
have shillings in our purses, and who shall 
say us nay? We should, very properly, 
regard that person as an interfering ass 
who, in our hearing, criticised our pursuits. 
If he were so foolish as to attempt to pre- 
vent our playing nap, there would, not 
impossibly, be a case of assault and battery, 
and a verdict of serve him right. But let 
Mr. Gladstone or the Marquis of Salisbury 
play a nightly game of nap, and let the fact 
of their doing so be known, and it is quite 
on the cards that hundreds of thousands 
of hands will be stretched out to hurl them 
where a recently deceased Irishman was 
hurled. We can be guilty of a hundred 
peccadilloes, and we are guilty of them 
every day. We are in a chronic state of 
guilt. Iam boundtoownIam! But no 
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one thinks a penny the worse of us. But 
let Mr. Gladstone be found out in one— 
lord, what a hubbub would be raised! We 
little ones know that this is « world of 
give and take; that we are but human; 
that it is human to err. But in the case of 
@ great man we decline to allow that he is 
human. His is a case in which the one rift 
in the lute makes all the music mute, Let 
him fall away in one thing, he falls away 
in all things. 

In the eyes of myriads of person the one 
thing ill done wipes out the memory of a 
dozen things well done, That is one of 
the penalties of greatness. And it shall 
be the same with him for generations after 
he has gone. Through all history shall 
loom the shadow of that ill deed, over- 
shadowing the good. And who shall be 
the judge of evil—you or 1? Smith, of 
the unknown Smiths, shall drink himself to 
death, and beat his wife, and leave his 
creditors unpaid, and they shall record his 
virtues on his tombstone, and declare that 
he was no one’s enemy but his own; for 
men have much charity for the little, 
though they have none for the great. 

How any one should ever desire to 
become an eminent politician passes one’s 
comprehension. It is amazing. He is 
everybody’s slave. He is the slave of his 
party, he is the slave of the wire-pullers, 
he is the slave of the press, he is the slave 
of the great British public. Let him 
refuse obedience to any one of his owners, 
aud before he can say Jack Robinson he is 
out of the running, smashed, done for. 
We are told from the housetops that the 
great Mr. Blank is going to make a 
declaration of his policy—his policy, mind. 
I doubt if the great Mr. Blank has very 
much to do with the declaration or the 
policy either. It is the party which wants 
the policy; it is the wire-pullers who 
inform him that the moment is opportune 
for its declaration ; it is the press which 
has warned him of the direction in which 
the wind is blowing ; it is the great British 
public from which he receives the doctrine, 
hot pressed, cut, and dried, which he. is 
to preach. One may venture to doubt if 
he ever had a policy which he could 
legitimately call his own —he would 
searcely be the great Mr. Blank if he 
had, It is the rank and file of the party 
who have policies, ideas, theories of 
their own. The great Mr. Blanks are 
like sponges. They are sodden with 
moisture which they receive from every 
side. It is rained on them from a thousand 





waterspouts, This mixture of all the rains 
of all the heavens, when squeezed out, by 
their several proprietors, drop by drop, is 
called their policy. Surely an eminent, 
a truly eminent, politician is the most 
wonderful work of man. 

The great Mr. Blank’s life, while he is 
the great Mr. Blank, is mapped out for 
him with almost mathematical accuracy 
by his owners. He is instructed to address 
such and such an assemblage on such 
and such a day, and he is instructed what 
to say. Let him fall short of their re- 
quirements in but one jot or tittle, he 
has taken a step towards suicide. He is 
the mouthpiece of other men. They 
expect to hear their opinions proceeding 
from his lips. If they don’t, they will go 
to the man from whom they do. Suppose 
the Marquis of Salisbury, or Mr. Gladstone, 
were, this night, to become conscientiously 
convinced that the party of which he is 
the mouthpiece is the party of false 
doctrines, and had the courage to say 80. 
What howls there would be from a hundred 
platforms! Does any one doubt that the 
men who deify to-day would crucify to- 
morrow? Each particular section of the 
British public likes to have its own 
particular piper, and it insists on calling 
thetune. Let the piper play a tune of his 
own, there is a sudden change of pipers ! 

Then there are the multitudinous small 
things which, as a little man, one would 
suppose must press heavily upon an emi- 
nent politician. He must be civil to all 
men—civiller, perhaps, to the fools, than 
to any. The fools he has always with him 
—always. The eminent politician must 
serve as the especial butt to a vast and 
wonderful array of bores. How he must 
despise the large majority of his so-called 
followers! With what scorn he must 
regard them in his heart! And yet how 
he has to go out of his way to solicit the 
favour of their vote and interest! How he 
has sometimes to palter with a lie—he 
must have! How he has to be all things 
to all men! He is an actor as much as any 
actor that ever trod the mimic stage, and, 
be he sick or sad, he has to give satisfaction 
to the audience in front, if he would keep 
his situation. He has to struggle and 
strive to keep in his hands the ends of 
fifty different strings which are being 
pulled in fifty different directions, and to 
preserve his balance and his head amidst 
them all. 

And what is the end of it? What is 
the reward of the eminent politician ? 
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It is when one considers this question 
that one is amazed to think that any man 
should think it worth his while to pay 
the penalties of political greatness, To 
begin with, the ingratitude of party is 
proverbial. One need go no further back 
in search of an example than the first Lord 
Iddesleigh ; instructive stories have been 
told of the ingratitude which was shown 
towards him. The late Robert Lowe did 
something for his party once upon a time. 
What did his party ever do for hin? But 
the examples which, on a moment's re- 
flection, occur to one’s mind are too 
numerous to mention. A man may, and 
frequently does, give all—time, money, 
intellect, his whole life—to the so-called 
public service, to be shelved at last. 

And suppose he is not shelved; sup- 
pose, that is, he dies in harness. What 
then ? 

We are told regularly, periodically told, 
that the eminent politician earns his 
country’s gratitude. We have much to be 
thankful for, we little ones, but we have 
indeed cause to be truly thankful that we 
are not destined to earn such gratitude as 
that. How many politicians, say, during 
the last century, may be said to have 
earned their country’s gratitude? How 
many out of the great multitude of poli- 
ticians? Is there one? Is there one man 
of whom his countrymen are willing to say, 
with an even nearly unanimous voice, “ we 
owe that man our heart-felt gratitude; it 
is his ; we give it him.” As they sometimes 
cry in the arena of his former struggles, 
“Name! Name!” Doubtless every man 
Jack of those extinct eminent politicians— 
for extinct they are as the dodo, to all 
practical intents and purposes—has his 
followers, as he had them then. And 
equally true it is that he has his oppo- 
nents, quite in the good old way. What 
sort of gratitude is it which consists in 
being set up by one set of men for another 
set of men to knock you down? Those 
eminent politicians have handed on their 
wrangles to our eminent politicians. We 
are wrangling just on the same old lines. If 
we look deeply intothe matter we shall begin 
to doubt if we have advanced much farther 
than they did. We are making the same 
old plunges into the same old lucky bag. 

And so when one, not being a pro- 
fessional politician, looks at the question 
widely, and considers the penalties of 
political greatness, one begins to wonder 
whether politics have that influence on the 
real life of a nation which they are eup- 





posed to have, and whether eminent 
politicians are not merely the puppets of 
the hour. But that is a question on 
which the Fates forbid that we should 
enter ! 

Probably in no case are the penalties of 
greatness so irksome as in the case of 
the eminent politician. But every great 
man has to pay his own particular penalty 
as the price of his greatness, He lives in 
the public eye, and he who lives in the 
public eye is the occupant of a very un- 
desirable place of residence. And yet 
there are people who like to live in the 
public eye. There are people who yearn, 
and strive, and struggle to pay all the 
penalties of greatness, and that without 
being great. This is really strange. They 
are willing to bear the cross without at- 
taining the crown. The desire of these 
persons is to become notorious, and be- 
tween notoriety and greatness there is a 
great gulf fixed. 

It would be incredible that there could 
be a craze for notoriety, if it were not a 
well-established fact that that identical 
craze is the craze of the day. Mra. 
Bastom wears silk stockings because her 
skin is so tender that she cannot endure 
cotton ; if Mrs, Bustom can only be brought 
to believe that the world is interested in 
learning that, the summit of Mrs. Bustom’s 
ambition is achieved. Angels and ministers 
of grace defend us! Think of Bustom ! 
But the amazing fact of it is that Bastom 
revels in his wife’s reflected splendour, 

If Pouter can only induce a journal of 
established reputation to publish a para- 
graph to the effect that pigeon pie always 
gives him indigestion, Pouter’s peace of 
mind is assured for weeks, even though 
the insertion of that paragraph cost him, 
possibly, five good sovereigns. These 
things are; it is not improbable that the 
editors of certain journals could, if they 
chose, tell some amazing stories in this 
direction, A man has been known to 
plume himself on being notoriously the 
greatest fool in town. A man has been 
known to pride himself on being well 
hung—by the neck, and not on the walis 
of the Academy. When public executions 
were discontinued, criminals objected to 
the change—they preferred to be hung 
with thousands looking on. The desire 
to achieve notoriety can scarcely go farther 
than that. 

There are persons who desire notoriety 
simply for the purpose of obtaining « 
business advertisement—the author for his 
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book, the painter for his picture, the actor 
for his performance. But it is a query— 
with a strong leaning towards a negative 
reply—whether such persons can have any 
claim to greatness. The great man lets 
his work speak for itself. Mr, Scrawler 
is desirous that the fact of his being the 
possessor of a pretty taste for scarlet neck- 
ties should speak for hiy. The man who 
has a message to deliver derives satisfac- 
tion from the belief that it has gone, at 
least, partially home. But his satisfaction 
ceases when the receivers of his message 
begin to clamour for locks of his hair. It 
is by distributing locks of his hair that 
the advertising quack — whether actor, 
poet, or painter—seeks to persuade the 
world that he has a message to deliver. 

Still, there are always two sides to a 
question. It is conceivable that a great, 
a really great map, of a ceitain type—for 
great men, like little men, are of every 
kind—can derive gratification even from 
the penalties of his greatness, while those 
penalties are fresb. It is when their 
freshness has worn off that he begins to 
realise that they are penalties which shall 
be with him always, and from which he 
never shall escape. Byron was delighted 
when he woke and found himself famous. 
It pleased him to know that his name was 
the topic of every tongue. He was 
amused, at least, to find himself the lion 
of the London season, the hero of the 
day. Then his pleasure was turned into 
pain; he had to pay the penalties of 
greatness, And he had to continue to 
pay them, with, as it were, his heart's 
blood, his whole life long. 

Only a few years ago an American 
authoress wrung a monstrous payment from 
his ghost. We little ones are often as 
bad as, and worse than Byron, but, thank 
Heaven, no one is likely to attempt to 
wring payment from our ghosts. 

Sir Walter Scott is, on the other hand, 
an example of a great man, who, so far as 
we can judge, enjoyed paying the penal- 
ties of his greatness, even in his hour of 
death. He was great enough, but then 
he was that kind of man, and the circum- 
stances among which he lived were favour- 
able. That was before the day of the 
penny post, of the electric telegraph, of 
railways, and of the interviewer; and in 
his prime he lived at Abbotsford, which 
is equivalent nowadays to saying that he 
lived at Joppa. He seems to have been 
singularly free from the penalties of great- 
ness, which have enormously increased 





since the Wizard of the North went home ; 
and such of them as came in his way he 
seems to have heartily enjoyed. He ap- 
pears, now and then, to have relished 
being turned into a raree show, and to 
being pointed at, wherever he went, as 
Walter Scott. Indeed, this being pointed at 
seems to have been relished by many men 
whoge greatness was undoubted. Thacke- 
ray seems, sometimes, almost to have re- 
sented not being pointed at. 

The question of enjoyment is a ques- 
tion of temperament, Some men like 
being made a fuss of so long as it doesn’t 
go too far, which, unfortunately, it some- 
times does. They like to see their photo- 
graphs in the windows; they like to see their 
names in the papers ; they even like to have 
opera-glasses levelled at them when they 
take their walks abroad—at any rate they 
like it now and then. But these very 
men will be the very first to tell you that 
there is another thing they like, and that 
isa limit. If you are in their confidence 
they will not improbably add, with soxue 
bitterness, that a limit is exactly the thing 
which the world dislikes. An opera-glass 
is very well in the park or at the theatre, 
but there are times when one would rather 
that an opera-glass should not be brought 
to bear upon one. Unhappily these are 
exactly the times in which the world longs 
and strains to use it. We see this to ad- 
vantage in America, President Cleveland 
was on his honeymoon. There are moments 
in a man’s honeymoon in which he would 
almost rather be alone with er. Bat the 
American newspapers would not have it. 
They hunted him and his bride from pillar 
to post, into his house and out of it. 
When there were signs of an “ osculatory 
concussion,” every paper throughout the 
Union had it in headlines, Were we little 
ones American citizens, we should be 
actuated by principles of true wisdom 
and real piety, were we to add a clause of 
our own to the Litany: ‘From being 
President of the United States, good Lord 
deliver us.” The penalties of Presidential 
greatness are almost more than mortal 
man can bear, 

Bat the Union Jack has points of 
contact with the Stars and Stripes, Not 
long since an English artist wrote to an 
English evening journal complaining of 
the incorrectness of an “interview” which 
its reporter had forced upon him. The 
reporter —a complete stranger to the 
artist, who had shown himself into the 
artist’s studio while the artist was in the 
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middle of his work—replied that the 
incorrectness of the report was owing to 
the incivility with which he had been 
received. The proverbial courtesy of the 
American press could scarcely go much 
further than that! 

The truth is that it is all very well to be 
lionised when you want to be lionised, and 
the first request which a sprouting author 
receives for his autograph he very possibly 
answers on four sides of a sheet of paper ; 
but it is when you don’t want to be lionised, 
and are sick of being asked for your auto- 
graph, that the penalties come in, One 
sometimes hears a little man exclaim of a 
great one—say at a public meeting—how 
proud he must feel of being the idol of this 
vast assembly! Ah, my friend, but think of 
the price he pays, You are in front of the 
stage, there is behind the scenes. Long 
before he reached the apex on which you 
now behold him, he was satiated with the 
plaudits of these vast assemblies. If ho is 
a great man—if he is not, of a surety you 
need not envy him !—he knows exactly, to 
a decimal ‘point, what those plaudits are 
worth. He knows, too, what they have 
cost him. He knows that when he has 
deserved them most he has received them 
least, and how they have been showered on 
him when his deserts were smaliest. If to 
himself he has been true, he is pretty well 
indifferent to either praise or blame, he 
cares little either for the plaudits of the 
people, or for their hisses. If to himself 
he bas not been true—well, my little friend, 
the great man shrugs his shoulders, and, 
with at least one eye, he winks. 

And there you have it. It is from his 
work that a great man derives his satis- 
faction. A great man desires to do great 
work. It is natural that. he should like 
his work to receive the approbation of 
those whose approbation is worth having. 
The mass of the people of this world are 
eternally playing the game of follow my 
leader. It is not uulikely that it will 
receive the at least simulated approbation 
of a number of people whose approbation 
is not worth having; and these are the 
people who will extort from him the 
penalties of greatness—yes, to the atter- 
most farthing! People of this sort seem 
to feel a species of proprietorship in the 
man whom they profess to admire; they 
crack the whip, and they expect him 
instantly to dance. If he is a dramatic 
author, these are the sort of people who 
call him before the curtain—and won’t they 
hiss him if he declines to come! If he is 





a politician, these are the sort of people 
who want him to express his opinion on 
the condition of Madagascar, at any rate 
upon a pvustcard—and don’t they vote 
against him if he won't! If he is an 
author, they want his autograph, his photo- 
graph, a presentation copy of his works, 
his verdict upon their handwriting, upon 
things in general, and upon three thousand 
pages of their MS.—and won’t they worry 
him till they attain the object of their 
heart’s desire! If he is a painter—just a 
sketch! An actor—an order now and 
then! A singer—a free song at their “ At 
Home!” A poet—a few impromptu verses 
in their album! An inventor—the secret 
of, well, at least one of his inventions! 
A General—a leg up for Harry! A 
Bishop—oh, won’t he offer prayer? There 
is only one thing which these people 
do not want in connection with the great 


men whom they profess to admire. They 
don’t want to let them alone. 
It resolves itself into this. The people 


whose approbation is worth having are not 
the people who extort from great men the 
penalties of greatness. Unhappily—most 
unhappily—these peopleare in a lamentable 
minority. As the sands of the sea for 
multitude are the other kind. It is these 
people who are daily making it a more and 
more pressing question, whether it is worse 
for a man to be born great, or to have 
greatness thrust upon him. 





A SUMMER’S NIGHT ABOUT 
LONDON. 


ONCE in a while there comes a real 
summer’s night, and more rarely a string 
of them in succession, when one is disposed 
to retract all hard sayings against our 
native climate, and to vow that nowhere 
can there be enjoyed more pleasant halcyon 
moments than on a summer's night, and 
in London. Yes, in London, for although 
there are summer nights doubtless in the 
country, are they not, on the whole, 
a little drowsy? The tinkling of the 
curfew “lulls the distant folds”; the 
weary ploughman crawls to bed in the 
twilight ; there is a general going to roost 
in every direction, and when night really 
comes on, everything is still and lonely to 
a degree. Bat how differently things go 
in London. 

It has been a hot day, perhaps, and the 
City has been like an oven; but now there 
is a peaceful glow over the house-tops, 
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thin curls of smoke take opalescent tints, 
and the steam from passing trains curls 
upwards in roseate masses. All the sounds 
of the streets give out a pleasant, melodious 
ring, and the omnibuses wear a festive 
aspect as they take up smart young people 
for the theatres or economical guests for 
dinner-parties. And now from the gates 
of our suburban station comes the man 
of business, rather pale and fagged, but 
reviving under the influences of the soft 
balmy air. And there is madam, who 
has come to meet her spouse, and the little 
girl in long stockings and short skirts who 
hops joyfully along linked to papa’s little 
finger. 

And now there is a sudden rush of 
carriages along the road, such prancing 
horses, such glittering harness, such serried 
lines of liveries. His Grace the Duke of 
Jerusalem has been giving a garden party 
—the last event of the season—at his old- 
fashioned palace by the river, and all the 
fine people who have been there are hurry- 
ing homewards to dress for dinners or 
entertainments elsewhere, and so to keep 
things stirring far into the pleasant sum- 
mer’s night. And alongside these, trudging 
steadily towards their courts and alleys, 
goes a long procession of women from the 
market-gardens, with heavy, dusty boots ; 
old, many-coloured shawls wrapped about 
them ; shapeless bonnets; and ragged old 
skirts. 

The prancing horses and stately aristo- 
cratic equipages have eclipsed for a moment 
the less pretentious vehicles; but here 
come the little traps, with the clever little 
ponies, whereof ladies are mostly the 
charioteers, hurrying home from some plea- 
sant little rendezvous among trees and 
greensward. And now with the sharp 
clatter of hoofs and clink of steel, a troop 
of horse ride by, their housings covered 
with country dust, the men tired and 
bronzed—Life Guards from some distant 
field of manceuvres. And after these the 
advanced guard of a long column of 
pleasure vans, crowded with school chil- 
dren, shouting and singing and hanging 
over the sides of the vehicles, doing their 
level best to get their little limbs into 
trouble. Of all denominations and from 
every part of the town the terrible little 
urchins all unite in hymning the universal 
chorus, ‘‘Boom de ay!” Away they go, 
igniting coloured lights, which spread a 
crimson glare over the scene and add the 
perils of fire to the other perils of the road; 
surely there must be awhole array of cherubs 





sitting up aloft to watch over these irre- 
pressible little imps. But the shrill voices 
of the children are music itself to the 
roar of the returning beanfeasters and the 
general tribe of merrymakers from sub- 
urban resorts. Hoarse voices roaring out 
of tune, cornets blaring half a bar ahead, ac- 
cordions lagging in the rear, scrannel-pipes 
and jew’s-harps all joining in the general 
din, while all the dogs of the neighbour- 
hood howl and yelp an accompaniment. 

But if the high-road is a little noisy, there 
is profound stillness in the half country 
lane, where gas lamps shine among the 
deep shadows of the trees and bring out 
the sheen of the golden apples so thickly 
clustered in the orchards. The gaslight, 
too, reveals the approach of a little troop of 
street boys returning from some successful 
raid upon the neighbouring gardens. Their 
garments are full of apples, which burst 
forth through unexpected rents. The 
astute little depredators have not only 
stolen the apples, but also a barrel to put 
them in; but at the sound of footsteps 
the whole rout disappears like so many 
uncanny little elves, and there only remain 
the barrel and a few scattered apples as 
evidences of their reality. And now we are 
upon the river, where scattered lights are 
shining, and where in the twilight rises 
the cry: ‘Last boat for London.” 

And a pleasant voyage it is by the last 
boat on this summer’s night, the moon 
now rising over the dark shore, and now 
shining on the water and reflected in 
golden ripples. Factories and works are 
all dark and silent ; the bridges, festooned 
with lamps, and the piers and their dim 
lights seem to float towards us and then 
glide silently away. Dazzling, after the 
dark wooded banks, are the lighted halls of 
Westminster and the myriad points of 
light that dance around ; and quite dim by 
contrast is the Embankment, while the 
opposite shore seems wrapped in almost 
savage gloom. Grim, too, are the lights 
from London Bridge, and dark the shadows 
in the Pool beyond. 

And here in half darkness the boats | 
from down the river are discharging their 
freights of those who have tea’d and 
shrimped at Gravesend, or spent a happy 
day at Rosherville, or loitered under the 
trees in Greenwich Park. They have 
danced and sung to the music of the brass 
band ; they have jovially pledged each 
other from flasks and case-bottles; and 
now, with tired children and babies 
swathed in shawls, with baskets and bags 
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of shrimps and other light baggage, they 
scramble up the gangway in family groups 
and are lost in the dark shadows of 
Thames Street. 

It is pleasant, too, to be on the outer 
rim of London once more, and along the 
shaded lane where the old manor house, 
among its trees, and the pond with its 
silvery sheen, look quite romantic in the 
moonlight. And looking over a hedge, 
there is the glare of London in the sky, 
and from the vague gloom shine out 
myriads of twinkling lights. Now a fiery 
dragon sweeps across the space with a roar 
and shriek, with a tail of sulphurous steam, 
illumined by the deep glow of the engine 
fires ; or more softly a fretwork of golden 
light winds sinuously past and is swallowed 
up among the dazzling lamps, with chang- 
ing hues, of some suburban station. And 
again, out of the darkness, the night being 
clear and still, there appears a sparkle of 
coloured fires. It is the Crystal Palace 
that is letting off its fireworks, a dozen 
miles or so away as the crow flies—and 
what a flight for the crow, over what 
thousands of houses, what miles of streets 
glittering with lighted shops, with brilliant 
taverns, with broad, illuminated crossings ; 
and what miles of other streets, darksome, 
gloomy, with crowded courts and alleys 
hardly reached by the soft influences of 
this summer night ! 

As we gaze over the hedge, as it might 
be from the hanging gardens of Babylon, 
with the proud city beneath, a policeman 
appears out of the gloom, suspecting 
tramps or wayside depredators. Reassured 
on this point, he pauses, not indisposed 
fer talk. No, he has never noticed the 
* Palace” from here; has never looked 
for it, indeed ; it is not on his beat. Ah, 
he has got a beat if you like—can get 
round it twice in the eight hours. Is 
pretty well tired at the end of his turn; 
but it will soon be over now, in half an 
hour he will meet the relief. And it’s a 
healthy job after all; different from what 
it was down at King’s Cross, where he 
could get round in ten minutes, but just 
like an oven; and the rows, and the screech- 
ing and fighting! Ah, he’s twice the man 
he was, what with the air and the exercise, 
Yes, it is a fine night; but he doubts there 
will be a change ; his boots tell him that 
—a pair of new boots that have let him 
have it hot this journey. And so with 
a cheery “good night” the policeman 
vanishes into the gloom. 

Now a few carriages roll by with gleam- 





ing lamps, and give us a glimpse of ladies 
in evening dress and powdered footmen ; 
and there is the constant flitting past of 
coloured lights from the noiseless cycles 
that whirl past in the dark. Anon there 
is a murmur of voices and the sound of 
many footsteps, and a band of pilgrims 
make their appearance from the station 
below—pilgrims of both sexes, with a fair 
proportion of young men and maidena. 
The parson of St. Oswald’s is at their head, 
and marshals them the way that they 
should go, and then drops back to talk to 
one and the other, There is a banner, too. 
“St. Oswald’s Guild” shines in gold letters 
in the lamp-light. 

‘Hope you have had a pleasant day, 
Mrs. Brown.” 

“Oh, lovely!” cries Mrs. Brown; “ only 
I don’t think I shall ever want to go any- 
where else again.” 

To the Isle of Wight and back in the 
day is a pretty large order even for a con- 
gregational picnic; but they have done it 
handsomely, it seems, and the young 
people are still chatting merrily, while a 
melancholy youth brings up the rear, 
tootling the while on a flute or fife. Is it 
anything processional? Alas, no! it is 
only ‘‘ Boom de ay.” 

All this time there have been sparkles 
and gems of fire from the heights at 
Sydenham, and now the sky is lighted up 
for a moment as the final bouquet ¢xplodes, 
and darkness settles over the horizon. 

The way is now past market-gardens 
and orchards, and trim homesteads, where, 
in the stable yards, are ranged great 
waggons ‘piled high with all kinds of 
vegetables. Stables are lighted up, horses 
champ, and harness clatters; for the 
waggoner and his horses day is only just 
beginning. 

Now we are in the great highway again, 
where a comparative calm has settled. The 
last tram is rumbling along half filled with 
sleepy passengers ; only a solitary horn can 
be heard in the distance, and but one four- 
horse break is refreshing its crew at the 
“ Halfway Tavern.” But what is this 
vehicle approaching with speed, with four 
huge glaring lamps that lighten up the 
whole road, with its four galloping horses, 
with its coachman in scarlet and gold lace? 
Is it the ghost of the four-horse mail-coach, 
such as this old coaching road must have 
seen night after night flaring along in the 
darkness of night, with its news of peace 
or war, of riot, change of Government, or 
conspiracy Rvom for the “ Royal Mail,” 
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for such it still is, at first sight like some 
old “diligence,” with all its top-hamper, 
but only the Royal Parcel Mail after all, 
without passengers, without letters, with 
no scarlet-coated guard, or echoing horn, or 
martial blunderbuss; the very ghost, in- 
deed, of the old-time Royal Mail, but yet 
imposing in its way and interesting as a 
revival as it dashes along, charged with 
our haberdashery and knots of ribbon, our 
bibelots and keepsakes, and all the little 
unconsidered trifles that we send by Parcel 
Post, 

And now the last train is in and the 
station lights are put out. The guard, 
with his bundle of flags and his lamp, is 
going home too. Mars is rising redly in 
the east, and Jupiter hangs like a lamp in 
the sky; the moon behind the poplars 
throws a silvery gleam through their dark 
masses ; and still the glare of the sleepless 
city hangs in the horizon. Slow waggons 
go creaking past grinding heavily along, due 
at Covent Garden at three in the morning. 
They follow each other in long rows, the 
horses following the leader with unswerv- 
ing fidelity, the waggoners motionless and 
half asleep on their perches, But a little 
dog is in full vigilance, and barks shrilly at 
those who have stopped to watch the pro- 
cession from the kerb. There is something 
almost solemn about it: the waggons black 
and funereal in the shade, or touched with 
the moonbeams as they come into the open, 
the silence and sober pace, the quietude of 
the surroundings. 

One thinks of the desert and the caravan, 
of spiced air, and brilliant Orient skies. 
But there is no need to go farther afield, 
for sby as it is in coming, when it once 
comes, there is nothing to rival the sweet- 
ness of a balmy summer’s night—even 
abont London. 





NOT ABOVE DIAMONDS. 
A COMPLETE STORY, 


THE Reverend Edward Peele, curate of 
St. Mark’s, Shelburn, hardly realised the 
modern ideal of a model clergyman. As 
most of our modern ideals are founded on 
nothing more material than a novelist’s 
conception of man as he ought to be, it 
would have been strange if he had. Even 
detectives, amateur or professional, find it 
hard to live up to the standard set before 
them by writers of fiction, Nevertheless 
Mr. Peele did his work fairly well in the 
lower middle-class suburb of the great 





port to which the necessity of earning his 
living had called him, and thanked fate 
daily that his lot was not cast in the 
parish of St. Paul, down by the docks. 

About nine o'clock at night, if he 
happened to be at home in his lodgings, it 
was his custom to lay aside his clerical 
coat, put on his college blazer, and let the 
wayward thoughts of the natural man 
have free play till bed-time. He thought 
it rather hard lines if any one called on 
parish business at that hour, and had told 
Mrs. Lee, his landlady, to parley with any 
such inconsiderate persons at the outer 
gate, and, if possible, induce them to call 
again at a more convenient season. Con- 
sequently, one evening in the spring of the 
year 1877, he was annoyed when Mrs. Lee 
knocked at his door and said that a young 
woman wanted to see him. 

“ Can't she come to-morrow ?” he asked 
testily. His modest stipend did not allow 
him to indulge in the luxury of a special 
room for pastoral interviews, and he was 
half-way through his first pipe, and had 
just opened a bottle of beer. 

“No, sir; leastways she says not,” 
replied the landlady, evidently doubtful 
of the caller’s veracity. 

‘* All right ; then show her in. Do you 
know who she is?” asked the curate. 

‘No, sir, not by name; but I think it’s 
a young person in the dressmaking at 
Webb’s,” replied Mrs. Le, in a tone that 
implied her poor opinion of Mr. Webb's 
dressmakers as a body. 

The curate’s face brightened. His 
favourite Sunday-school teacher did, he 
knew, occupy the responsible position of 
‘first hand” in the great drapery estab- 
lishment of Webb and Company. He rose 
and went to the door himeelf, polite and 
apologetic. 

“Oh! pray come in, Miss Jebson,” he 
said, ‘I had no ideait was you. This is 
an unexpected pleasure. Won't you take 
a seat?” he continued, as his landlady 
closed the room door behind his visitor 
and retired to her kitchen in the basement 
sniffing superciliously. 

Miss Jebson was a young woman ap- 
parently about five -and- twenty — the 
curate’s own age—decidedly pretty in a 
somewhat pronounced style, and quite 
self-possessed. 

* Really I don’t know what you will 
think of me, Mr. Peele, calling at this 
hour,” she said, as she took the proffered 
chair, ‘‘ but I am kept so late at business 
just now, that——” 
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“Don’t mention it, Miss Jebson,” he 
interrupted. “As you see, I am more 
fortunate than you. For once in a way I 
finished my work unusually early and was 
—was really feeling quite lonely.” 

The gentleman smiled as he finished his 
sentence, the lady blushed slightly, and 
their eyes met. Then she coughed and 
looked down. It was a little—a very 
little—cough ; but the curate said im- 
mediately : 

“Oh, dear, I’m afraid the smoke is 
troublesome to you, Miss Jebson, Bad 
bachelor habits, you see.” 

** Not at all, Mr. Peele,” she hastened to 
reply ; “not at all, I assure you. It smells 
—well, home-like, you know ;” and again 
their eyes met, 

The eye has been called the rapier of 
flirtation, and it was evident that the 
curate and Miss Jebson were now enjoying 
not by any means their first bout with 
that fascinating weapon. Their conver- 
sation, too, was frisky, and did credit to 
their capacity for making the best of this 
rare opportunity of allowing natural 
frivolity to forget for a moment its 
artificial trammels. After flitting around 
various subjects it touched at last lightly 
upon the bottle of beer, and the curate 
was only prevented from opening one for 
- visitor by her frightened exclamation 
of : 

** No, don’t, Mr. Peele. She'll hear the 
cork pop.” 

This reference to Mrs. Lee made the 
curate, as it were, lower his point for 
a while, and with as near an approach to 
his clerical manner as could be expected 
under the circumstances, he asked : 

‘* By-the-bye, Miss Jebson, what was it 
you wanted to see me about ?” 

“There, now,” retorted she, still play- 
fully, “you nearly made me forget all 
about it with your nonsense. I wanted 
to ask you about—about a sort of legacy.” 

““A legacy! A large one, I hope,” said 
the curate suavely, “ But you know, my 
dear Miss Jebson, I am not sufficiently 
blessed, or burdened, with this world’s 
goods to be much of an authority about 
investments,” 

“Tt isn’t exactly about investments I 
want to ask you,” she replied, showing for 
the first time some slight confusion of 
manner, ‘It’s not money ; it’s diamonds.” 

“ Bat diamonds,” objected the curate, 
“can be turned into money, you know.” 

“Yes,” she assented; “that’s just it. 
How am I to turn them into money? I 





had an uncle who went out to the Cape 
many years ago, and he has just sent them 
to me by a sailor—a mate.” 

“Sent them to you by a sailor?” re- 
peated the curate, ‘‘ Was not that rather 
rash $” 

‘Well, I suppose it was,” she agreed ; 
“but it was very like poor uncle. Besides, 
the man who brought them came from our | 
village ; it wasn’t like trusting a stranger, 
you know.” 

“Then your uncle isn’t dead?” asked the 
curate. 

“Oh! no. At least he wasn’t when he 
sent them off,” she replied; “but I don’t 
know where he is except that it’s some- 
where in South Africa, and Jack Suggitt 
—that’s the sailor—just handed me the 
packet and said: ‘Here, Polly, your uncle 
Fred sent you these with his love,’ and 
was off almost before I had time to thank 
him, as he sailed that tide for San 
Francisco. He said he had only been in 
port three days, and had had some trouble 
to find me.” 

“Dear me; what a very curious pro- 
ceeding!” remarked the curate, Didn't 
your uncle even send a letter with them ?” 

“No; nothing,” she replied. “ Just 
the diamonds ; that was all.” 

“What a strange way of sending a 
present,” he said ; “especially as 1 suppose 
it was a valuable one.” 

“Well, yes; I suppose they are valuable. 
There are such a lot of them; look, Mr. 
Peele ;” and she took from her pocket a 
small canvas bag, and poured its contents 
out on the table. 

The curate was dazzled; not literally, 
because the stones were uncut, but 
metaphorically. He had expected to see 
half-a-dozen gems at the most, and there 
were about two hundred spread before 
him. 

** My dear girl,” he exclaimed, startled, 
“do for goodness’ sake put them away 
before Mrs, Lee comes in, I had no idea 
you had so many. But how do you know 
they are diamonds ?” 

“Well, Suggitt said they were, and I 
showed my landlady’s sop, who works 
at a jeweller’s, just one little one,” she 
explained, 

“Why, they must be worth thousands, 
he said. “I really don’t know what to 
advise,” 

He was prevented from considering the 
matter further just then by Mrs. Lee, who 
knocked at the door, opened it, glanced 
with some asperity at Miss Jebson, begged 
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pardon, and remarked that, thinking the 
lady must have gone, she had come up to 
fasten the front door. 

On this hint Miss Jebson rose, and the 
curate, who trembled at the thought of 
such wealth going unprotected, prepared to 
escort her home. Their way lay through 
quiet streets on the outskirts of the town, 
and as they went the spirit of flirtation 
resumed its sway. ‘There are, as the 
novelists say, when they have enough to 
work on without padding the volume with 
another love scene, conversations which 
the imagination of the experienced reader 
is able to supply for itself. The imagina- 
tion of the reader will therefore doubtless 
be equal to the task of picturing to itself 
how the influence of the diamonds 
gradually materialised the spirit of flir- 
tation on this occasion, until it presented 
an appearance indistinguishable from that 
of serious love-making, 

The serious love-making, moreover, did 
not end with the walk. Mr. Peele be- 
longed by birth to much the same social 
stratum as Miss Jebson, and his University 
career had somehow failed to imbue him 
with either aristocratic prejudices or high 
aspirations. He had no means beyond his 
stipend, and confessed to himself in 
moments of candour, that he had neither 
virtues, talents, nor interest enough to ex- 
pect high or speedy promotion. The pretty 
dressmaker and her diamonds might, he felt 
sure, be his for the trouble of asking, and ere 
long he put his confidence to the test. 

The lady had no reason for saying 
no. As a clergyman’s wife, she thought, 
she would have an assured and de- 
sirable position in society, and she liked 
well enough the clergyman who was willing 
to give her the chance of taking it. 
Whether he would have married her with- 
out the diamonds she did not ask herselfi— 
for, indeed, she knew that it would have 
been impossible for him to do so. 

Neither of them had any relations to 
consult, so within a month of the sale of 
the stones—which the curate effected. with 
the help of his banker for between twelve 
and thirteen thousand pounds—they were 
quietly married. Three months later the 
clerical journals notified the appointment 
of the Rev. Edward Peele, late curate at 
St. Mark’s, Shelburn, to the so-called living 
of Petherby—one of those unfortunate 
places which are occasionally advertised as 
needing an earnest clergyman with enough 
private means to make him independent of 
avy Official income. 





One evening towards the end of last 
Jane, the Vicar of Petherby sat in his 
garden arguing with his wife, or rather 
listening resignedly to what she had to 
say on the subject of the annual migration 
to the seaside, 

The position of vicaress seemed to have 
suited Mrs. Peele. She had grown stout, 
but was still quite as good-looking as any 
woman of forty, the mother of three 
children, can expect to be. Her eyes were as 
bright as ever, though the glances thereof 
had lost all unseemly levity, and assumed 
the power that comes of much practice in 
the art of keeping farmers’ wives in their 
proper places, Sheruled her husband and 
the parish with an autocratic, but, on the 
whole, a beneficent sway. 

The Rev. Edward Peele had distinctly 
degenerated since hisShelburndays. He too 
had grown stout, as lazy men in easy places 
are apt to do, 
face of one who lives almost too well. As 
his wife’s licutenant he administered the 
affairs of his parish in a way that, if it did 
not call forth the admiration of his Bishop, 
yet escaped his admonition as perhaps the 
best that could be expected from a man a 
little below the average for next to nothing 
& year. 

His only remaining taste of an elevating 
character was a fondness for cricket. The 
village club he managed himself, and its 
affairs consequently showed more tendency 
to get into a tangle than is common even 
in village cricket-clubs. With the hope of 
seeing his favourite game played in per- 


fection once again, he had tried to persuade | 


his wife to take her summer change at 


Skelmersham, an inland watering-place | 


famed for its cricket fortnight. 

It was not to be, however. Parsons of 
high degree were common at Skelmersham, 
and Mrs, Peele there felt herself nobody. 
Any one above the rank of a dissenting 
minister counted for somebody at Barmby, 
a fifth-rate seaside place, and so to Barmby 
she had determined to go as usual. 

After condescending to sei forth more 
in detail than usual her reasons for this 
step, she remarked by way of peroration : 

* Then that settles it, Edward. If you 
go on Monday to look for rooms, you 
ought to get back by Wednesday night, and 
we can all leave here early Thursday 
morning.” 

Next Monday evening the Vicar accord- 
ingly found himself in the melancholy 
coffee-room of the only hotel at Barmby, 
gazing into the empty fireplace, which was 


His face was red, and as the | 
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not yet decorated for the seasov, smoking 
and thinking—if the word can be applied 
to the vague musings of a man who, for 
fifteen years, has lived a life as idle and 
self-indulgent as is compatible with sue- 
taining without ill-repute the character of 
vicar of a small country parish. 

He had just come to the comfortable 
but probably false conclusion that but for 
his wife and her diamonds he might have 
been a better, or at least a more eminent 
man, when the door opened sharply, and a 
second guest entered the room. The 
Vicar looked up, and the new-comer greeted 
him with : 

“Hullo! All alone here, and down in 
the dumpstoo! Better join me in a drink, 
sir, just to lift you out of them a bit!” 

The Vicar was not accustomed to move 
in that section of society in which the 
offer of a drink from a total stranger is 
not uncommon, but he was still less 
accustomed to refuse at a moment’s notice 
to do anything he was told. Moreover, 
he had read that American desperadoes 
held the refusal of such an offer a 
sufficient excuse for the use of their 
favourite weapon, and the man before 
him was not unlike his mental picture 
of an American desperado, so he mur- 
mured feebly : 

‘Well, thank you; I was, indeed, think- 
ing of ringing for the waiter when you 
came in. Really, I think nothing makes 
one £0 thirsty as travelling.” 

“Ring away, then,” responded the 
stranger. ‘“ What’s it to be, though? 
Whisky? Right. Waiter, two big 
whiskies and soda. Soda’s a sort ot 
antidote to the poison they call whisky 
in this kind of shanty, don’t you think ?” 

“But, indeed,” ventured the Vicar, as 
his new acquaintance paused for breath, 
“the whisky they used to keep here was 
rather good.” 

‘Been here before, have you, then, 
Mr. ——,” rejoined the cther, and paused 
again, as if expecting to be supplied with 
the name. 

“Peele is my name,” replied the Vicar, 
who was affable, and had not enough 
dignity to be offended at the man’s 
brusque manner. ‘“ Might I ask——?” 

But he got no further. With an oath 
the stranger jumped up from the table on 
which he had taken his eat, and roared out : 

“What? By the living jinge, Pell, 
did you say?” 

‘‘No,” replied the clergyman timidly. 
* Peele—P, double e, ], ¢.” 





The other said nothing for a moment, 
but eyed the trembling Vicar suspiciously. 

“Were you ever in a place, crib, berth, 
or whatever you preachers call it, at 
Shelburn ?” he asked at last. 

Intuitively the Vicar knew that a truth- 
ful answer to this question would entail 
unpleasant consequences, and, not being of 
the stuff of which martyrs are made, he 
replied unblushingly : 

‘No, sir; never in my life.” 

“ Ab, well,” said the stranger, who had 
now calmed down considerably, ‘then 
you can’t be the man.” 

* What man do you mean?” asked the 
Vicar, 

The other laughed. 

“Oh! a chap in your line of life who 
married an old friend of mine years ago,” 
he said lightly. ‘I’ve often thought I’d 
like to meet him, and find out what sort 
of a yarn Polly spun him about my 
diamonds, and if she told him she had ’em, 
before or after they were spliced.” 

He delivered himself of the latter part 
of this remark, more as if he were think- 
ing aloud than addressing his companion. 
Then he relapsed into a moody silence ; 
fixed himself more firmly on the table; 
and sat swinging his legs, with an empty 
pipe between his teeth, absorbed no doubt 
in memories of the past. 

The Vicar, watching him cautiously out 
of the corner of his eye, was able to take 
in the details of his appearance better 
than he had hitherto done. He seemed 
to be a reckless, good-humoured sort of 
fellow, with something of the sailor about 
him, and a good deal of the free-living 
blackguard. To drink he was evidently 
no stranger, and yet his clothes were good 
enough to make it clear that he was in no 
immediate want of ready money. The 
Vicar had just come to the conclusion that 
the man was probably a little mad, and 
might on occasion be not a little dangerous, 
when he spoke again, 

“T believe there’s something they call 
a billiard-table in this hole,” he said. 
* Do you play, governor?” 

As Mr. Peele had not touched a cue 
since his undergraduate days, his answer 
of: “A little, but I am rather short of 
practice,” was more literally true than it 
usually is when used by amateurs, as the 
proper form of reply to a stranger pro- 
posing a game, 

Mr. Peele’s knowledge of billiards was, 
as a matter of fact, very elementary indeed, 
but he would have played quoits—of which 
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he knew absolutely nothing—for a pound a 
side, rather than lose the chance of getting 
a little further information about Polly 
and the diamonds. 

His desire for knowledge was soon 
gratified. The stranger tired of an 
opponent who had to be reminded con- 
tinually, when in hand, that a ball in 
baulk was unplayable, and said sarcasti- 
cally : 

“T don’t think, friend, you were quite 
Roberts at six stone when you were 
turned out of training. Sappose we sit 
down and have another drink ?” 

The Vicar accepted this proposal wil- 
lingly, though he mildly insisted on paying 
for the drink, The stranger after some 
persuasion allowed him to do so, declaring 
at the same time his own ability and 
readiness to buy up the cellar of the inn 
if he chanced to find companions to his 
liking, ready to do their share in swallow- 
ing its contents, 

** Yet, you know, parson,” he went on, 
‘*‘T like you the better for standing your 
turn. Gents in your line are, most of 
’em, all take and no give. I've often 
thought it must rile chaplains in Portland 
and places, not being able to pass round 
the plate to the convicts. Bat not one 
of you, I'll lay, ever had such a haul at 
one cast as that chap Pell.” 

“Oh! you mean the man that married 
your friend with the diamonds,” said the 
Vicar, as unconcernedly as he could. “I 
should like to hear the story.” 

“Well,” said the other, graciously, 
“you seem a good sort, and you shall. 
In those days, fifteen years ago or so, I 
had a lovely little bag of shiners, uncut. 
Enough to set a man up for life in a 
modest way, if he could sell ’em honest 
and keep clear of those foreign thieves in 
Amsterdam. And I gave them all to this 
girl, that I’d known from a child, to keep 
for me.” 

“ Bat why did you do that ?” interrupted 
the clergyman, “Surely it was rash, Why 
did you not dispose of them yourself or 
deposit them with a banker?” 

“Why didn’t I——” began the other, 
but checked himself and surveyed his 
questioner with a somewhat suspicious 
and decidedJy hazy eye. “Oh! You 
want to know too much, youdo. Perhaps 
the market was falling just then, or 
perhaps I had a pressing appointment— 
never you mind, Anyhow, I left ’em with 
Polly Jebson on a sort of time-bargain. 
If I turned up within ten years we were to 





ret up housekeeping on ’em, and if I didn’t, 
well, they were hers anyway. I got off 
light—I mean returned before the time 
was up a good three years—and blessed if 
I didn’t find she’d married a parson within 
twelve months of the time I went away. 
Came into money, the folks said, and left 
her situation to marry this chap called 
Pell.” 

“Dear me!” remarked the Vicar, doing 
his best to speak sympathetically, yet 
calmly. ‘What a base betrayal of trust! 
And did you take no steps to trace her and 
your property ?” 

“Not me,” replied the other in a scorn- 
fal tone. ‘For one thing I’d come into a 
nice bit of money in the interval; more 
than as much as did for me, being a man of 
simple tastes; and for another, as I told 
you, it didn’t exactly suit my book to let 
all the world know I had the stones. Not 
that I hadn’t come by them honestly 
enough—but there ; all that don’t matter 
anyway.” 

“Then you really don’t know what 
became of her or them?” asked the Vicar. 

“Well, no; not exactly,” said his com- 
panion, ‘and I don’t want. I’m not a 
spiteful chap, and it would do me no good 
to stir up old mud ; but if I met that chap, 
Pell, blessed if I don’t think I’d ask him 
whether his wife ever mentioned Jack 
Suggitt. As for Polly, I dare say I was 
well out of her way at the price. She'll have 
run to fat and temper, and perhaps a larze 
family, as like as not. Her mother did. 
Bat I’m precious dry ; let’s have one more 
drink before turning in.” 

The Vicar sighed, but did not refuse. 
He felt that Mr. Suggitt’s mood was not 
to be depended on, a that he was in a 
ticklish position. The drinks came and 
were consumed in silence. Then, to the 
Vicar’s great relief, the other said politely : 

“Well, good night, governor. Early to 
bed’s my mott» when there isn’t anything 
to sit up for. Glad to have met you. See 
you again to-morrow, eh? I’m here for a 
week or two myself under doctor’s orders,” 

He retired without waiting for a reply, 
and the Vicar, after a judicious interval, 
followed his example, sorely troubled in 
mind. He slept but little that night, 
and fied by the first train in the morning. 

His wife, after greeting him with the 
expression of her disbelief in his ability to 
thoroughly inspect all the suitable apart- 
ments and choose the very best in less 
time than she had allowed him, noticed 
his pale and troubled look and exclaimed : 
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“Why, Edward, whatever is the matter 
with you? You look as if you had seen a 
ghost !” 

‘Perhaps I have, my dear,” he replied 
feebly. “The ghost of the sailor who 
gave you your diamonds.” 

“Don’t try to be fanny, Edward, it 
doesn’t suit you,” retorted his wife, with 
all her usual severity and self-confidence. 
** What do you mean?” 

Slowly he told his story, and slowly, but 
with amazement, did he note that, though 
the gloom gathered on his wife’s brow, she 
showed no sign of fear or shame. When 
he had finished the storm broke. 

“And you dare to tell me you believed 
this tale, Edward Peele?” she began. ‘I 
send you to seek lodgings, and you spend 
the time you ought to be devoting to the 
future comfort of your wife and family 
in consorting with drunken sailors and 
listening to scandal against me. What 
would you have been without me, I'd 
like to know? A starving curate in debt 
to your very landlady. A man would have 
knocked the fellow down first and given 
him in charge for slander afterwards.” 

“But, my dear,” pleaded the miserable 
Vicar, “I never said I did believe his 
story.” His conscience smote him, how- 
ever, for it had never entered his head to 
doubt it. 

His wife deigned no immediate reply. 
She treated him with open scorn for a 
fortnight, but did after all desert Barmby 
for Skelmersham for fear, as she said, that 
her husband should further disgrace himself 
in low company. This apparent conscious- 
ness of rectitude greatly relieved Mr. Peele’s 
mind, It was quite possible, after all, that 
the man Suggitt had persuaded himself that 
the diamonds entrusted to him had been 
his own. Doctors differ as to whether the 
wish to believe makes belief harder or 
easier. The Vicar certainly wished to 
believe his wife’s version of the affair, but 
could not free his mind from the idea that 
it was his duty to probe it to the bottom. 
That, with the fear of his wife before his 
eyes, he would ever have done that duty 
is not probable ; but he was spared from 
the trial of making the attempt. Three 
weeks after his visit to Barmby he saw a 
report of an inquest on a man who had 
killed himself there while under the in- 
fiuence of drink, and a few enquiries 
satisfied him that the subject of that in- 
quest was the eccentric stranger whose 
story had so troubled him. 

Still, he will never read of the virtuous 





woman who was above rubies without 
thinking of the cynic’s comment upon her, 
unless he receives stronger proof than he 
ever expects to get of the actual existence 
of that generous giver—his wife’s uncle at 
the Cape. 





THE LATE MRS. VERNON, 


By A. MOBERLY. 
Author of ‘* Lady Valeria,” etc., ete. 
—— 
CHAPTER XI. 


SUNDAY morning came with a bright 
sun and the first touch of frost in the air. 
The street was full of floating, glorified 
vapour ; the bricks of the opposite chimney- 
stacks were outlined in faint white rime, 
which vanished as I looked ; the footsteps 
of the early churchgoers rang sharply on the 
pavement, The season had changed and 
so had I. I look back with amazement 
now on the mood in which I began that 
day. It was the faint exhilarating sting in 
the air, or the new tonic Dr, Millar was 
trying, or some occult inspiration of the 
demon, or simply the rush of returning 
health and strength, that lifted me up out of 
my usual sober self. Even the sight of my 
unsent letter failed to depress me. As to 
the coming interview with my mysterious 
correspondent, it seemed but a pleasant 
excitement. I was gloriously confident 
of being able to hold my own against ail 
comers. I caught myself singing—and a 
secular song too—as I brushed my hair. 
Even that had taken a rebellious fit on 
its own account and curled in little wilful 
rings, like Muriel’s, round my fingers in- 
stead of lying in sleek, decorous twists, 
It was long enough, I thought, with dex- 
terous adjustment, to conceal the scar and 
enable me to dispense with the cap. I 
piled it up in a mass of soft little coils, 
recklessly appropriating some sparkling 
jet pins that lay in the tray of Mrs. 
Vernon’s box, and tossed the cap aside. 
It belonged to the miserable invalid of 
yesterday, on whom I looked back with a 
gentle disdain. As to the meek drudge 
of bygone days, what had I in common 
with her? I asked myself in utter disdain. 

Then a further temptation assailed me. 
I looked with loathing on the invalid 
toilettes I had been wearing. Who can 
show force of character in a tea-gown? 
Kitty had often dangled a certain costume 
enticingly before me, a quiet cloth walk- 
ing dress by profession, but’ so edged and 
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trimmed with costly fur, and lined with 
satin, as to be utterly unsuitable—or I 
thought so then. Now I boldly donned 
it, feeling a moral support in the well-cut 
draping of the skirt and set of the collar. 
Dress may be the outcome of a woman’s 
character, but it certainly has a reflex 
action. My fur slippers were impossible 
with the short skirt. A pair of many- 
buttoned Parisian boots followed by 
natural sequence. The smart hat and 
muff to match were packed with the dress; 
I took them out and began to wish for 
an excuse to wear them. 

“Oh, you jackdaw!” I exclaimed to 
my reflection, but I smoothed out my 
a, plumage complacently neverthe- 
e8s. 

Mrs. Brent was politely enthusiastic 
about my improved personal appearance 
when I came down to breakfast. When 
she had finished her compliments, I con- 
sulted her conscientiously on the possi- 
bility of getting a messenger to deliver 
Colonel Fortescue’s letter. She looked 
doubtful. 

* You see, ma'am, I’ve let the girl go 
to church this morning, and I can’t leave 
the house myself. Will it do later?” 

“Tt must—or you may post it.” 

Now the church bells clashed out, in- 
harmonious but inspiriting, and two 
streams of smart worshippers began to 
meet and pass in the street below. I 
composed myself sedately with my Bible 
and Prayer-book and began to look out 
the Psalms and Lessons for the day; but 
the clang of the bells and the passing 
footsteps filled me with restlessness, and 
after a sharp struggle for attention I gave 
up and let the demon have his way, and 
took to pacing the room excitedly, wishing 
for the bells to stop and the hour of the 
interview to come. Had I been a Scotch- 
woman I should have known what ailed 
me—I was fey. 

The bells dropped into silence almost 
simultaneously and the streets as suddenly 
emptied. The last stragglers had dis- 
appeared before I saw a cab giving signs 
of stopping at the door. It drew up and 
a tall woman in black got out. 

Mrs. Brent’s face expressed a good 
many things, mostly disparaging, as she 
announced “ Miss Pexton,” and gave a 
last scrutinising glance at the woman 
who tramped heavily in and nodded un- 
— to me with a gruff ‘Good 
ay.” 

She dropped herself into a chair and 





took a good look about her first thing, 
then when Mrs. Brent had retired she 
sprang to her feet —softly enough this 
time—and jerked the door suddenly open. 
‘That woman looks an old meddler. [I'll 
make the keyhole safe at any rate,” she 
said, reclosing the door and turning the key. 

“Unlock that door directly!” I com- 
manded in my old school-room tone of 
authority, “if you wish me to listen to you 
for a moment,” 

She stared and frowned. 

“Why, what harm? I don’t want any 
interruptions. You mightn’t like to have 
your friends coming poking their noses in 
while we are about our business, I should 
think.” 

“T don’t object to any one finding you 
here, whatever you may do,” I declared. 
“Nobody is likely to come, unless you 
persist in keeping that door fast,” and I 
laid my hand determinedly on the bell- 

ull, 

é Oh, just as you please,” and she turned 
the key sulkily, and came back to her seat. 
She was a big, raw-boned woman with the 
air of a hard worker. Her manner was 
not intended to be insolent, I thought, 
only defiant and on her guard. Her eyes 
had a cute, greedy look that reminded me 
at once of Mrs. Tarrant and made me feel 
at home with her. 

“ Now your business at once, please,” I 
demanded. 

“Well, I’m Martha Pexton, as you know, 
and my father’s name’s Jacob Pexton, and 
both of those names is respectable enough 
but not likely to be known by you. Two 
years ago—just as we’d got the boys off 
our hands and thought there was going to 
be a bit of peace and quiet in the house— 
didn’t he, old fool! go and marry again— 
a fine lady this time, who thought she’d 
got a comfortable home, with me for 
general servant—like enough! Her name 
you know well enough, Mrs. Vernon, or 
did some ten years ago. Fanny Burridge.” 

She brought the uame out with a jerk, 
and a thump of her umbrella like a note of 
exclamation, keeping her eyes screwed like 
gimlets into my face. I waited patiently. 

‘Well, you are a close one!” I heard 
her mutter. ‘Fanny Burridge, the 
missing witness. There were questions 
enough asked about her once upon a 
time, You were supposed to be keeping 
her and yourself out of sight for good 
reasons, Mrs. Vernon.” 

Keeping quiet seemed to irritate and 
confuse her, so I kept quiet. 
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“Do you mean to pretend you don’t 
know anything about her?” she asked, 
her colour rising, and her coarse lips 
working as if in readiness for an outburst. 

‘“‘T saw the name in an old newspaper a 
short time ago, but you are making a great 
mistake if you suppose that I have ever 
known the person or had anything to do 
with her.” 

“Ho! So that is all you have to say, 
is it?” and Miss Pexton rose irate from 
her chair. ‘And I’m under a mistake in 
coming here, am I? Perhaps I’m also 
mistaken in supposing what I’ve got here 
may interest you.” She tapped the front 
of her dress, where the corner of a long 
folded paper stuck out. ‘Perhaps I’m 
mistaken altogether, and I have not the 
honour of addressing Mrs. Thomas St. 
Ciair Vernon after all?” 

“Deny it if you can,” her sharp eyes 
seemed to say. It was the first time the 
question had been put to me, and my 
answer was ready. 

“That you most certainly are. I am 
not Mrs, Vernon, though you and others 
persist in mistaking me for her. I am 
interested in what you have there; but I 
warn you that you are dealing with me 
at your own risk.” 

Her wrath and bewilderment died away 
into simple contemptuous incredulity, It 
was evidently too clumsy a falsehood to 
take her in for a moment, 

“T understand, You are deeper than I 
thought. Ob, no; you are not Mrs, 
Vernon, and you and Colonel Fortescue 
are not as thick as thieves. Perhaps you 
don’t even know Miss Muriel by sight? 
It’s all a series of accidents, ain’t it?” 

I must have looked sufficiently em- 
barrassed to satisfy her, for she sat down 
again. . 

‘Now we've settled that, let’s get on. 
Mrs. Fanny Burridge Pexton, if you please, 
didn’t find things quite as she expected 
after a bit. We were not the genteel 
society she had been used to, and she 
grew low, and dissatisfied, and used to cry 
by the hour, and talk of the happy days at 
Llantwych Castle, and what a lot you— 
oh, of course I mean Mrs. Vernon—used 
to make of her. She took up with the 
Salvation Army, and that did her some 
good; but she was all wrong. First it 
was her soul, and then her back, and then 
her head went wrong, and now she’s dying. 
Did you say ‘Pore thing’? Ah, if 
you'd to nurse her and put up with her 
whims and fancies, you’d know who was 





the pore thing, I fancy. Then one of the 
Salvation Army got at her, and it was 
nothing but awakening and conversions 
from morning to night. The way she'd go 
on, beating her breast and calling herself 
names till my temper gave way! [ up 
and says to her at last, ‘Now, look here; 
you've been and called yourself a guilty 
wretch till I believe every word of it. For 
goodness’ sake tell us what you've dons, 
and we'll send for the police and get it over.’ 
Well, she would and she wouldn’t. Then 
one night home came father with a news- 
paper he’d bought, and as there was 4 
bad accident in it he read it aloud to 
amuse her. When she heard your name 
she gave a screech, and one of her fits came 
on, A nice night I had, and nothing 
would serve her but I must go off first 
thing next morning to St. Jude’s Hospital, 
where the paper said you’d been took, and 
make enquiries. Just as I got there up 
came a gentleman, who asked the porter to 
take his card to the matron. I got a good 
look at him, and when the porter came back 
he told me his name. Ah, you know. 
Colonel Fortescue it was. I heard a lot 
from that porter, and I got to see the 
matron too, You were still unconscious 
—couldn’t see anybody. What did I 
want with you? I had my story ready. 
I was expecting my aunt from Ireland, 
and thought you might be her. I saw her 
look and laugh to herself at my ignorance, 
and she explained as how you had come 
from Folkestone and your luggage was 
marked from Paris. ‘Was your name 
Anne Jane?’ ‘No, it wasn’t; your things 
had an L, embroidered on them’; and so 
on till I’d got all there was to know. Dear, 
dear, how that stepmother of mine went 
on! I wasn’t to go near the hospital 
again, She'd been frightened by Colonel 
Fortescue sending the detectives after her 
once; she was afraid he could do some- 
thing toher. Now she thought if she and 
Mrs. Vernon were both dead no harm 
could come of her telling all she had to 
tell, and it might be of use to Miss Muriel. 
I thought, supposing you got well, why, it 
might be of some use to me. I’m not good 
at writing, and her back was too bad to sit 
up long enough to put down all she had to 
say, so I got a young man as does short- 
band to take down what she said, and kere 
it is, all plain written out, and regularly 
signed and witnessed ; and the question is, 
what will you give for it?” 

She brought out a bulky blue envelope 
from the folds of her dress with dramatic 
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effect as she coneluded, and slapping it 
down on the table, laid her big, clenched 
fist on it, her other hand grasping her 
umbrella as if in readiness to ward off any 
attack from me. 

“‘T cannot answer that till I know what 
it is worth. What good do you suppose it 
can do me?” I answered her, trying not to 
look eager. ‘Am I to read it?” 

“IT suppose so.” She spoke grudgingly. 
Tien her eyes twinkled with a sudden 
idea. ‘ Bat I must see the colour of your 
money first, You can’t do avy good with- 
out this paper, and you can’t go and get 
another out of Mrs. Pexton. She’s sinking 
fast, and, besides, you don’t know where 
to find her; so I’m not afraid of letting 
you see it. Bat look here, no tricks. Til 
let you have it sheet by sheet, and if you 
try to keep one of them ali the reat go 
into the fire.” 

“ My good woman, why should I want 
to keep ons of them? Just ask yourself 
the question. If I look at it at all, it is 
only in the hope of finding something 
there which may benefit Miss Muriel 
Vernon. Fer myself, I have absolutely 
no interesi whatever in it from beginning 
to end.” 

* You won't admit anything! O02, you're 
a deep one!” she repeated rather admir- 
ingly. 

“Tf you persist in being insolent I shall 
ting and have you shown out, and put the 
case into Colonel Fortescue’s hands,” 

She edged her chair round to mine, drew 
one sheet from the envelope, and pocketed 
the rest, all in a subdued sort of way. 

* Dil hold one corner and you the other. 
It begins there. You'd better look it over 
—you really had—for Miss Muriei’s sake,” 


CHAPTER XII. 


“THE confession of Fanny Pexton, for- 
merly Burridge,” it began. ‘My name is 
a celebrated one. Iam the missing witness 
in the great divorce case of Vernon versus 
Veraon that was asked about in every 
newspaper in the country, I take no 
worldly pride in that now.” 

“There you see,” broke in my visitor, 
“we had to put down page after page of 
rubbish about her cleaned heart and changed 
soul before we could get her to go on at 
all. You'll find a line drawn under it all. 
She thinks it is to make you notice it, but 
it’s just so as you can skip if you choose, 
and you will if you want to get done 


to-day.” 





‘“‘T was engaged first as under-nurse at 
Llantwych Castle, then when Mr. Vernon 
sent nurse about her business, and a good 
job too, I was let stay on as nurse, Miss 
Muriel was a dear little thing, just five 
years old, and took to me amazingly. Poor 
little creature, nobody else cared much 
about her, except her ma by fits and starts, 
The next to leave was Josephine, ‘Mamselle 
Josephine’ as she wanted to be called, 
though she was only half a F'renchwoman. 
She got the sack for giving Mr. Vernon a 
bit of her mind one day, and my lady was 
in fits about her going—jast the very 
morning of a county ball. I heard Mr. 
Vernon ask ‘ what the deuce she wanted with 
another woman when there was that great 
hulking girl doing nothing all day long but 
play wita the baby in the nursery?’ I 
didn’s hulk that I am aware of, and I 
wasn’t hired as lady’s-maid, and never saw 
the wages of one all the time I was with 
my lady, which must be my excuse for 
much that happened later when, being 
weak, I was led astray.” 

‘There she goes again. Skip the rest 
of that page.” 

“Taat is how I became confidential 
maid to the unfortunate Jady, who may be 
glad to know that I forgive and pity 
her.” 

“Skip again, ma’am, please,” and the 
_ cotton fiager-tip indicated a lower 
ine. 

“T did my best that first evening, though 
what with her being in a way about 
Josephine’s going, and him standing leaning 
against the diessing-table watching me 
with his ugly dark looks, my hands shook 
so that not a hairpin would stick in right, 
and I laced her bodice all crooked, and the 
clumsier I was the better he seemed pleased. 
He said something about an American lady, 
Mrs. Vanderstegen, now and then that 
put her out horribly—told her nobody 
would look at her or anything else while 
Mrs, Van and her diamonds were in the 
room. That set her off crying and asking 
where her diamonds had gone? Then he 
left us, and I went to ask the gardener for 
the yellow azaleas he had been keeping for 
her. Every one had been cut, by Mr. 
Vernon’s orders, for a bouquet for Mrs. 


Vanderstegen. I thought she was going | 


into hysterics when I told her. Her dress 
was plain enough, and she had been counting 
on Josephine trimming it with sprays of 
the natural flowers. She couldn’t possibly 
go—Mr. Vernon shouldn’t make her! 
Then came a knock at the door and a great 
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box was brought in. When we opened it, 
wasn’t it fuil of the loveliest pale yellow 
roses—a sort the gardener said that was 
worth a guinea apiece just then, all ready 
made up into trails for the skirt and 
trimming for the bodice and sleeves, and a 
fan of them, and a spray for the hair— 
dear, dear, it was a pleasure to fasten them 
on. And she picked up just as pleased as 
a child, and did her hair herself most 
beautiful, and when I had tied one string 
of pearls round her lovely white throat I 
thought that 20 one could come near her, 
certainly not that vulgar little Yankee. 
Then she read a note that was with the 
fan, and laughed still more. I looked 
over into the hall where all the party from 
the house were waiting for the carriages, 
and saw Mr. Vernon come forward and 
say something civil, and wrap her up in 
her cloak as polite as you please—that was 
always his way before company; then I 
went back and read the note—what harm ? 
It was signed ‘F, Espinal,’ and I knew 
that was the name of the handsome young 
fellow staying at the Moat who was so 
often over here. It was only some stuff 
about a dance she had promised him. 
That grown people should give way to 
such folly! It only shows how Satan 4 
Here the black underlining recommenced. 

“She came home in fine spirits, telling 
me all the nonsensical compliments Mr. 
Espinal and other gentlemen had paid 
her, and making fun of Mrs. Vanderstegen 
—‘scraggy little thing, all eyes and 
diamonds,’ so she said, looking at her own 
white velvet shoulders in the glass, and 
then we heard Mr. Vernon’s step on the 
stairs, and she shivered and grew quiet. 
He came in looking like thunder, and 
ordered me away like a dog. I went to 
bed, and was just asleep when I heard 
some one at the door. It was my lady, 
crying and shaking, and pale as death. 
‘May I sleep in your bed?’ she asked, and 
I cuddled her up and got her warm till 
she went to sleep sobbing. Mr. Vernon 
came to the door in the morning and 
ordered her back to her room, telling me 
to hold my tongue about my lady’s freaks, 
or it would be the worse for me. 

“But they talked in the servants’ hall 
all the same—they know everything there. 
And they talked more when in the after- 
noon she came down and ordered her 
ponies round to drive to the Moat. Some 
of them remembered the last row, when 
she was picked up at the foot of the 
terrace steps with the bruise on her fore- 








head. McCraw, the gardener, carried her 
in, and though he never would say what 
he saw or heard while he was trimming 
the rhododendrons ander the terrace, yet 
it was known that McCraw had his wages 
raised, and got them paid, too, which was 
more than any of us could say. 

“Mr. Espioal rode home beside Mrs, 
Vernon’s carriage that evening, and came 
in with her. i took up afternoon tea to 
them in her own sitting-room, and saw 
that she had been crying, and he was in a 
towering passion about something. I saw 
something else too—Mr. Vernon’s face 
between two flower-pots in the conser- 
vatory, spying ou them like a cat; but he 
took precious good care to be not at home 
when Mr. Espinal asked for him, and 
couldn’t be found anywhere, and Mr. 
Espinal went away slashing his boot with 
his horse-whip, and using awful language. 

“Miss Honor Vernon managed the 
house, and kept things as straight as she 
could—nasty, mean, spying old maid, 
always ferreting about and asking ques- 
tions. She didn’t trouble my nursery 
much, that was one good thing. I think 
she hated the very sight of that poor child 
for her ma’s sake. Mr. Vernon was afraid 
of her. I think he owed her money, as he 
did to everybody who would lend it him. 
The fortunes that man had got through ! 
He was in debt to Mr. Espinal, they said— 
more than he could ever pay—and that’s 
why he hated him so. I don’t think it 
was jealousy, not a bit. He’d have been 
only too glad for his wife to run away 
with anybody and leave him free to marry 
that American, who was quite ready to 
have him, they said. Mrs. Vernon was a 
silly, worldly young creature, given up to 
dress and other vanities, but nothing worse 
could be said of her, and here I say it 
most solemnly, from first to last as innocent 
as a baby. 

“She had everything against her. Mr. 
Vernon’s plan, as I see it now, was just to 
frighten her into running away from him. 
He was as savage as he dared to be on the 
quiet, while before people he was all honey 
and pretty speeches. She didn’t under- 
stand what he meant one bit, and used to 
be crying one minute, and the next quite 
pleased and flattered because he was nice 
to her. As to Mr. Espinal, he was red-hot 
in love with her. He was a dark, foreign- 
looking young fellow—brought up, so they 
said, amongst Indians, leastways, blacks of 
some kind, which accounted for his ar- 
bitrary ways. Josephine thought he was 
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much too free with her mistress, and gave 
him the rough side of her tongue more 
than once, I believe it was his doing that 
she was sent off. He had quantities of 
money, and used to fling it about right and 
left. Many’s the sovereign I’ve had from 
him, I humbly confess.” Underscoring 
repeated. 

“The hunt ball was to come off in 
about a fortnight. There was some non- 
sensical little secret going on between my 
lady and Mr. Espinal about it, and I had 
to fetch and carry notes between them 
half-a-dozen times a day. Of course I 
looked at them when I got a chance, but 
it was no good, they had taken to writing 
in French, which looked bad. 

“There had been a fine scene in my 
lady’s room one day. Her dressmaker 
had written refusing to take her orders for 
a new dress till the bill was settled. Mr. 
Vernon had told her to make a gown her- 
self, or stay at home. Then she went off 
into hysterics, and he had slammed the 
door. I wished I could help her, and 
turned out all her dresses, but none of 
them would do, she declared. It was the 
very smartest ball of the year, and every- 
body would be there. She’d rather stop 
at home than go shabby. Then she cried, 
and wished for Josephine, Josephine 
would have thought of something. She 
hadn’t a friend left when Josephine was 
sent away. I wished she were back again 
with all my heart. Oddly enough, I got a 
letter from her that very day. Sbe was in 
London, but was going over to Guernsey 
to her aunt’s wedding in a short time. 
She was a Guernsey woman herself, and 
used to talk about her rich relations there. 
This aunt was going to be married to s 
man who had a sort of boarding-house in 
the south of France, and they wanted 
Josephine to join them, as she spoke 
English so well, and knew the ways of 
English invalids who came there, ‘ Villa 
Napoleon, San Pino,’ was the address she 
gave me, Josephine wanted first to try 
and get some of the wages owing to her 
out of Mr. Vernon, and said she would see 
a lawyer about it. 

“T sat down and wrote to her there and 
then, and told her the whole story, for I 
was beginning to get uncomfortable, in 
spite of Mr. Espinal’s sovereigns, and I 
knew Josephine was sharp, and could 
manage my lady as no one else could. 

“Mrs, Vernon suddenly gave up fretting 
about her dress, and was happy, and quite 
contented, and light-hearted again. Mr. 





Vernon was decently civil to her, even 
when they were alone, and I began to 
think I had made a fuss about nothing, if 
it hadn’t been for these notes perpetually 
coming and going. 

‘“‘T asked her about her dress once or 
twice ; but she said it would be all right. 
And sure enough on the afternoon of the 
day of the ball one of Madame Amelie’s 
great dress-boxes arrived from the station. 
When we unpacked it she shrieked with 
delight. Such brocade, and lace, and 
embroidery! Everything complete — fan, 
gloves, shoes and stockings. Directly after 
a box of flowers, that just matched it, 
came over from the Moat. I have long 
done with such miserable vanities.” 
Vigorous underscoring as before. 

“*T went up early to help my mistress to 
dress, but when I knocked at her door I 
heard voices raging inside—first an angry 
growling, and then a shriek of such agony, 
that I ran away and called Miss Honor 
Vernon to come for mercy’s sake! She 
banged the door open without ceremony, 
and there stood my mistress wringing her 
hands, the beautiful dress on the floor, all 
crumpled and soiled, and Mr. Vernon 
trampling upon it. 

“*Come in!’ he shouted. ‘Do you see 
this, Honor? This!’ and he stamped 
again on the satin and lace. ‘That man— 
Espinal — has the assurance to send my 
wife this!’ He was in a foaming rage, 
but it sounded as if it were not quite 
genuine, too. ‘I am to let another man 
pay her bills, forsooth! I may be poor, 
bat I have enough honour left not to 
endure such insult !’ 

“*My gown! My lovely gown!’ Mrs, 
Vernon cried. ‘ You wicked wretch! you 
hateful, hateful creature! Ah!’ 

“She gave another shriek, and went off 
into violent hysterics, for he took the dress 
up in his arms and crushed it down on the 
fire, It wouldn’t burn, so he threw it on 
the floor again, all crushed and blackened. 
Then he snapped the fan in two, and 
flang the flowers into a corner, swearing 
awfully. 

‘Miss Vernon only said ‘Humph !’ and 
looked spiteful. Then she ordered me 
downstairs. Half an hour after, the 
carriage drove off to the ball with Mr. 
Vernon alone in it. Miss Honor ordered 
some gruel, and went to bed, and I 
ventured up to see my lady. She had 
cried herself sick and limp. She told me 
to fetch her trunks and begin to pack, for 
she meant to go away directly. She could 
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stay no longer, bus would run away and | left on the dressing-table behind the pin- 
die. Mr. Espinal would help her to| cushion, my lady’s gold watch and chain, 
escape. I must take a note to him. I| and I thought of the wages that never 
refused at first, but when she offered me | would be paid me, and I was tempted and 
her last winter’s sealskin I gave way. | fell. Likewise also a pair of silk stockings, 

“The ball was given in the Shire Hall, and an umbrella with a gold and coral 
and I couldn’s think how to get in; but handle, and a velvet-bound Prayer-book, 
luckily Mr. Espinal, who was one of the | some bangles, a few bits of underlinen, 
committee, was in the hall giving some | and an ivory-backed hair-brush, with a 
orders about the refreshments, and he | turquoise monogram, do I humbly confess 
brought me into the cloak-room, which | to. When I had got them all together 
was empty, and heard what I had to tell.| I thought I had better get away too 


[September 19, 1892,} 














He thought a bit, and then told me to 
order a carriage at the ‘Vernon Arms,’ 
to be at the gate on the London Road by 
a quarter to twelve, in time to catch the 
midnight express to London at the junc- 
tion. He would meet us at the station. 
He wrote a few lines on the back of his 
programme and hurried me off. When I 
got back to the Castle I found a fly wait- 
ing at the servants’ entrance, and was told 
as soon as I got in that Mademoiselle 
Josephine had come and was with my 
lady. Sure enough, there she was helping 
Mrs. Vernon to dress as if she had never 
left. She had finished all the packing, too. 
I began to tell about Mr. Espinal, but she 
cut me short and actually threw his note 
into the fire without giving it to Mes. 
Vernon. Then she sent me down to 
bring up some supper, hot soup, wine and 
sandwiches. She has a way with her, has 
Josephine! Then when she had got what 
she wanted she sent me to see after 
Miss Muriel, who had been roused up and 
was crying. I got her to sleep at last, 
but when I came back to my mistress’s 
room they were both gone—gone away in 
Josephine’s fly, the footman who carried 
down the luggage said, quite openly and 
boldly. I could have sat down and cried, 
I was that put out. To.go away, no one 
knew where, after me serving her so 
faithful; and Josephine had taken care 
to pack up that sealskin, you may be sure! 
Mr. Espinal had said something about a 
ten-pound note if I managed all well, too ; 
now I shouldn’s see that, I supposed, nor 
my wages either, 1 was jast mad; besides 
I was afraid of what Mr. Vernon might do. 
I went back to tidy the room and I saw, 





before Mr. Vernon came home. So I 
packed as fast as I could and managed to 
carry my box as far as the London Road 
gate, and when the carriage came up I 
just drove off to the station without takin 
leave of anybody. I got out at the third- 
class entrance and kept out of sight 
amongst the people who were waiting. 
As the train went off I saw Mr. Espinal 
on the platform, looking about with a 
face of such rage and disappointment: as 
I never did see on mortal man. I was 
not surprised to hear of his putting an 
end to himself, poor misguided creature. 

“‘T went home to my own people, but 
they didn’c behave well to me—greedy, 
grasping things. 

‘‘Then the divorce case came on, and 
I was desperately frightened lest Mes. 
Vernon should come back to England, 
and Josephine, just for spite, should bring 
me into trouble about the bits of things 
I had taken. So I wrote letters that I 
thought would keep Mrs, Vernon away, 
until one day I found that the police were 
after me—that was Colonel Forteacue’s 
doing, I’m told—and I was so scared that 
I took service at once with some people 
going to South America. I couldn’t be 
particular as I had no character to give, 
and a terrible lot I got amongst. They 
treated me worse than any black slave, 
and it was years before I had a chance 
of coming home again. Now that my 
troubles are nearly over P 

Here the underscoring recommenced 
and extended down to the bottom of the 
page. Miss Pexton twitched the sheet 
from between my fingers. It was the last 
one. 
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